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FOR VACATION READING 





Real Experiences on the Trail 


The Log of a Cowboy 


By Anpy Apams. $1.50. 


“The real thing . . . racy of the soil and 
carries its own certificate of first hand knowl- 
edge on every page.” 

— Chicago Record- Herald. 

“Tt is all so vivid, so life-like, so full of mean- 
ing and purpose that one can see that here is no 
fancy sketch or spinnings of the imagination. 
It is as literal as the cattle trail itself, and 
hence it is a human document of rare interest 
and value.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


“The rich and absorbing story of old trail 
days, written with simple power of directness.” 
— St. Paul Dispatch. 
“Tt holds the mind from beginning to end, 
leaving one with the wish that the trail had 
been longer, and the conviction that many a re- 
reading wiil find it always new.” 

— Boston Journal. 
“A rare and shining example of the real thing 

in book form.” — Chicago Inter Ocean. 





New York Society Life 


His Daughter First 


By Artuur SHERBURNE Harpy. $1.50. 


“The tale is fascinating from first to last.” 
— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Love and Adventure in Tennessee 


A Spectre of Power 
By Cuartes Ecpert Crappock. $1.50. 
“A story that holds the reader’s interest from 


the very first; thrilling, strong, tender.” 
— Nashville American. 





A Strong Novel of New England Life 


The Mannerings 
By Avice Brown. $1.50. 


“Sparkling and entertaining, it is the best 
story Miss Brown has yet produced.” 
— Boston Herald. 


A Delicate and Charming Story 


John Percyfield 


By C. Hanrorp Henperson. $1.50. 
“A fascinating story which one should not 


overlook.” — Denver Times. 
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Longmans, Green & Co.'s New Hooks 





An Ivory Trader in North Kenia: 
The Record of an Expedition through Ki- 
kuyu to Galla-Land in the East Equatorial 
Africa, with an Account of the Rendili and 
Burkeneji Tribes 


By A. ARKELL-HARDWICK, F.R.GS. With 23 
Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map. 8vo. 
$5.00. 

“* We sincerely hope that for the pleasure of his fellow men Mr. 
Arkell-Hardwick will continue his adventurous journeys, emerge 
safely from their shadows, and write books about them. He is one 
of the most pleasant of story-tellers, and Africa's own witchery 
lurks in his ink-horn. . . . We can only sum up by saying that he 
has given us a permanent addition to the library of trayel and one 
to be placed in its brightest and most entertaining section.’’— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


By the Authors of 
**Some Experiences of an Irish R. M.”’ 


All on the Irish Shore: 
Irish Sketches 


“Eleven capital Irish sketches — racy, light-hearted, and high- 
spirited, without anything of the clownishly boisterous. Both au- 
thors love horses and dogs, and the artist can drawthem. The 
rustic types, natural in their brogue and modes of thought, are a 
picture-gallery of clever vignettes. ’’ — Outlook (London). 





ANDREW LANG and J. J. ATKINSON 
Social Origins and Primal Law 


By By 
ANDREW LANG, M.A., LL.D. J. J. ATKINSON. 
8vo, pp. xviii.-312. $3.60 net. By mail, $3.80. 

Mr. ATKINSON’S work deals with his theories as to the origins 
of human society, and especially as to the marriage relation. These 
are based on his knowledge of the natives of New Caledonia, among 
whom he spent nearly the whole of his life. Mr. LANG has edited 


this part of the book, and his own part of it is of the nature of intro- 
duction and commentary. 


The Land of the Boxers ; 
Or, China Under the Allies 


By Captain GorRDON CASSERLY, Indian Army. 
With 15 Illustrations and a Plan. 8vo. $4.00. 
‘An extremely entertaining and valuable book. Captain Cas- 
serly’s narrative is picturesque and graphic. It gives a very clear 
and concise account of the principal military operations during 


| the campaign.” — Daily News (London). 
By E. . SOMMERVILLE and MARTIN Ross, authors | — a 


of “Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” With Tl- | 
lustrations by E. CE. Sommerville. Crown 8vo. $1.50. | 


New Novel by Mrs. WALFORD 
Stay-At-Homes 


By L. B. WALFORD, author of “ Mr. Smith,” “ The 
Baby’s Grandmother,” etc. Crown Svo, Cloth. $1.50. 


Mr. HAGGARD’S New Novel 


Pearl-Maiden A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem 


By H. Riper HaGGarp. With 26 Illustrations by Byam Shaw. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. $1.50. 
“. . . *Pearl-Maiden’ is a more convincing story than any he has written about imaginary kingdoms . . . there is no reason why it 
should not rival the popularity of ‘She’ and ‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’ and in any event it will be sure to find many fascinated readers, 
. « » It isthe best story Mr. Haggard has written in recent years. " — Republican ( Springfield, Mass. ). 








Longmans, Oreen & Co., 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, Mew Pork 








OHIO 


in the Old South Leaflets. As this State has just 
been celebrating the centennial of her admission to the 
Union these leaflets are of interest to the student: 
No. 13, The Ordinance of 1787; 14, The Constitution 
of Ohio; 40, Manasseh Cutler’s Description of Ohio; 
41, Washington’s Journal of his Tour to Ohio in 1770; 
42, Garfield’s Address on the North West Territory; 
43, George Rogers Clarke’s Account of the Capture of 
Vincennes; 127, The Ordinance of 1784. 


Price 5 Cents Each. Send for Catalogues to 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK | 


Old South Meeting House, Boston. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Library Department 


We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 

We have the largest stock in the largest book 
market in the country. 

We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelli- 
gently. 


Send for our new Clearance Catalogue. 


Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, 
32-37 Kast 17th Street, Uuion Square, North, New York 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





FOR THE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A New Volume of THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 
“ Likely to prove the standard modern history for long years to come.”’ 


VII. The United States 


Uniform with Vol. I. on The Renaissance and, like it, a collection of authoritative papers, the product of special 
research by the leading historical writers of the English-speaking world. Cloth, 8vo, 84.00, net (postage 30c.). 


By the Author of “ Monopolies and Trusts,” etc. 


Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society 


By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy and Director of the School of Econemics and Political Science in the University of 
Wisconsin. In the Citizen's Library. Cloth, 12mo, 81.25, net. 
Part I. gives a general survey of the evolution of industrial society ; Part II. treats specific problems which are problems 
of industrial evolution — competition, trust, race improvements, the concentration of wealth, municipal ownership, the 
labor movement, etc. 

Send for a Circular of the Citizen’s Library of Economics, Politics, and Secioiogy, describing the aim and scope of the series, and cf 

the 15 Volumes now ready. 





FOR SUMMER READING, ON THE RAINY, LAZY DAYS 
NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
By CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Author of « Captain Kettle,” ete. 


Thompson’s Progress 


A sequence of spirited stories from the life of a character totally diff t from, yet quite as vigorous and vividly dis- 
tinct as the author’s widely known creation Capt. Kettle. Cloth, 81.50. 





By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “ The Splendid Idle Forties,’ etc. 
Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand 


This new volume in the extremely popular series of Little Novels by Favorite Authors, is a very witty story with a 
clever plot most entertainingly handled. 


Already issued in this series are: OWEN WISTER’S Philosophy 4, F. MARION CRAWFORD’S Man 
Overboard! and WINSTON CHURCHILL’S Mr. Keegan’s Elopement. Lach illus., 18mo, 50 cts. 





KENTUCKY LOVE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO THE TRAGEDY OF A CANADIAN VILLAGE 
By NANCY HUSTON BANKS By GWENDOLEN OVERTON 


Round Anvil Rock Anne Carmel 


Not atalla ee tne historical novel ; all its mystery, It is as unconventional in its dominant love interest and 

misery, and h tered in a iove-story, stronger as intensely absorbing as was her The Heritage of Unrest. 

but no less exquisite then Oldfield. Illustrated. Clth, 81.50. 
Mlustrated. Cloth, 81.50. 





A MEMORY OF THE BLACK BELT 
FROM BARBARA’S “EXPERIENCE BOOK” By WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 


People of the Whirlpool (Manhattan) A Gentleman of the South 


A “deliciously entertaini and kindly dis- It is a story of unusual dramatic force, charged with pas- 
cussion of some of the diverting ways of New York Society sion, and told with delicacy and restraint. The whole 
from the safe vantage point of the ‘‘ commuter’s wife.” decoration of the book is in rare sympathy with its subject. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 81.50. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 











On net books ordered from the publisher carriage is an extra charge; they are for sale by all dealers at net rates. 


PUBLISHED THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — “2 T ave: 
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APPLETONS’ NEWEST BOOKS 





Love-Letters of Margaret Fuller, 1845-1846 


Wirn an Iyrropuction sy JULIA WARD HOWE 
To which are added the Reminiscences of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Horace Greeley, and 
Charles T. Congdon. 

“These are genuine letters, written by the Sibyl of New England transcendentalists. They 
reveal purity of thought, beauty of sentiment, sweetness of nature, and exquisite refinement of style. 
They were written out of a full heart and mind, and fairly pulsate with womanly tenderness and 
sensitiveness.” — From a column and a half letter about this book written by Isaac N. Ford, the 
London correspondent of the New York Tribune. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $1.35 net. 


A History of American Literature 


By Professor WILLIAM P. TRENT, of Columbia University. 
A New Volume in the Literatures of the World Series, Edited by Epmunp Gosse. 
Professor Trent’s main effort has been to show how wide and on the whole successful the efforts 
of American writers have been ever since the planting of the colonies. He makes, however, no 
extravagant claims as to the esthetic standing of our literature, preferring to treat it as worthy of 
study because it is an integral part of the history of American culture. 12mo, cloth, $1.40 net. 


’Twixt God and Mammon A Novel 
By WILLIAM EDWARDS TIREBUCK. With a memoir of the author by Hatt Carne. 


“. , . The pastoral scenes are according to my judgment among the most exquisite pictures 
of rural life to be found in the whole range of modern fiction.” Hatt Carne. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A New Volume in the Novelettes-de-Luxe Series 


The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch 


By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 
Those who know Mrs. Harrison’s play of the same name will understand the stirring dialogue, 
rapid ection, dramatic situations, and originality of plot which characterize every page of this fasci- 
nating story. , 12mo, cloth, gilt top, uneut edges, $1.25. 


Sir William Johnson 


By AUGUSTUS C. BUELL, Author of “ Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy.” 
( Historie Lives Series. ) 

Sir William Johnson was perhaps the most important administrator that the American colonies 
possessed in the eighteenth century. His rightful place in the history of this country has never 
been adequately recognized, and Mr. Buell’s account is therefore an important coritribution to the 
history of that period. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 


Stockton’s Last Novel "The Captain’s Toll-Gate 


Completed by him during the Year before his Death With a Memoir by Mrs. Stockton, an Etched 
Portrait, Views of Mr. Stockton’s Homes, and a Bibliography. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Specta, Larce Paper Eprrion. Signed artist-proof etching, Mr. Stockton’s autograph 
attached, Memoir autographed by Mrs. Stockton, etc. Sale limited to 150 copies, and the edition 
largely sold before publication. A few copies left; boxed, $5.00, 
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LITERATURE ILLUSTRATED. 


On the principle that good wine needs no 
bush, the illustration of literature would seem 
to be a work of supererogation. While it is 
theoretically true that pictorial art may prop- 
erly be employed for the elucidation of literary 
art, and while this dual alliance is occasionally 
brought to a successful issue, yet it must be 
confessed that as a general rule the divergence 
of aim and method is so great that the mutual 
heightening of effect to be desired is not achieved. 
Each kind of art may be good in its own way, 
but neither artist has so penetrated into the 
consciousness of the other as to become truly 
interpretative of his work, or entirely sympa- 








thetic in the expression of his spirit. The 
illustrator plays about the text, or, in the less 
common reverse case, the writer plays about 
the picture; but in neither case is the relation 
other than external, and a genuine interfusion 
of the two idealisms is rarely accomplished. 

When the poet or the novelist becomes his 
own illustrator, a successful marriage of the 
two arts is of course possible, provided that 
the writer be not a mere amateur in design. 
The case of Rossetti naturally comes to mind 
as the one conspicuous modern instance of the 
two forms of genius united in one personality. 
One of Rossetti’s sonnets illustrated by one of 
his own drawings offers a perfect example of 
the two arts in happy conjunction. But the 
case of Rossetti is almost unique, for it is gen- 
erally true that pictures for poems are not the 
work of poets, and that poems for pictures are 
penned by hands that have had no practice in 
the use of the brush. If the pictorial art is to 
stand in its ideal relation to the literature with 
which it is occupied, it must be more than the 
mere complement of the printed page ; it must 
add to the meaning of the text, and must in 
turn be itself illuminated by that text. Ina 
word, each of the arts thus allied must have a 
far deeper meaning when taken in connection 
with the other than it could possibly have when 
standing by itself. 

Mr. Vedder’s series of illustrations made 
for FitzGerald’s paraphrase of Omar affords an 
extraordinary example of what it is possible 
for a painter of genius to do for a poet. These 
noble drawings might well claim recognition 
on their own account, but their impressiveness is 
raised to the second power through their asso- 
ciation with the quatrains of the. Tent-Maker. 
And it is hardly too much to say that the im- 
pressiveness of the quatrains is similarly raised 
through their association with the drawings. 
But here again we have the exceptional in- 
stance, which serves only to make more glaring 
the shortcomings of all ordinary attempts to 
produce pictures that shall suitably interpret 
works of literary art. Even when we get good 
designs for good literature, as with Flaxman 
and Dante, Kaulbach and Goethe, Cruikshank 
and Dickens, we are somehow made uncomfort- 
ably conscious that the one form of expression 
does not fit in with the other. And we do not 
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always get even this. Sometimes an artist of 
genius will waste his powers upon the illus- 
tration of a third-rate text, and we get such a 
production as Blair’s “ The Grave” illustrated 
by Blake, which we prize only for the drawings, 
which never tempts us to read the words sup- 
posed to have been their inspiration. On the 
other hand, we sometimes find a great master- 
piece of literature cheapened — as far as such 
a thing is possible — by sensational and mer- 
etricious illustration, of which the most con- 
spicuous modern instance is offered by Doré’s 
drawings for Dante, Milton, and the Bible. 
These examples will show sufficiently for our 
present purpose how hazardous a thing it is to 
enlist the one art in the service of the other, 
and how frequently the result of so doing is a 
product that must be called incongrueus, even 
if we spare it a harsher name. 

But if the illustration of literature is a ques- 
tionable procedure, it is quite otherwise with 
the illustration of the history of literature. 
That history, while primarily concerned with 
the writings that are cherished by mankind for 
their artistic form or their intellectual grasp, 
must also be concerned to a considerable extent 
with such matters as the personal characters, 
the biography, the homes and haunts, the man- 
ners and customs, and the historical setting of 
the authors dealt with. And, like all the other 
aspects of the history of culture, its interest 
may be greatly enhanced by judicious illustra- 
tion. The history of literature is apt to be dry 
stuff at best, unless illuminated at many points 
by light from the well-stored mind of the read- 
er, and every device should be welcomed that 
tends to make it inherently attractive. This 
principle has long been given practical recog- 
nition by the European writers in this field, 
and nearly every nation of the Continent has 
produced a richly illustrated history of its lit- 
erature, supplementing a scholarly text with a 
great variety of pictorial adornment. Books of 
this class have been of incalculable benefit in 
popularizing literary study, and they have ac- 
complished their purpose in a strictly legitimate 
way, without lapsing unworthily from the 
dignity of their theme. 

A work of this type, dealing with the fifteen 
hundred years of English literature, has long 
been desirable, and it is a wonder that we should 
have had to wait until the twentieth century for 
its performance. Such a work is at last in pro- 
cess of publication, undertaken by competent 
hands, and we give it the most cordial welcome. 
There are to be four volumes altogether, the first 





of them, extending from the Old English period 
to the time of Henry VIII., being the work of 
Dr. Richard Garnett. The remaining three 
have been entrusted to Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
Dr. Garnett’s volume, and the second of Mr. 
Gosse’s three, covering the period from Milton 
to Johnson, are already at hand; the two others 
are promised for autumn publication. For this 
praiseworthy enterprise Mr. William Heine- 
mann is primarily responsible, and the publica- 
tion for the United States is in the hands of the 
Macmillan Co. The mechanical execution of 
the work is sumptuous, and in beauty of typo- 
graphy and illustration the volumes leave little 
to be desired. They are open to criticism only 
on account of their extreme bulkiness, which 
results from the use of heavy glazed paper al- 
most as thick as cardboard. We believe that 
the publishers would have been well-advised to 
use paper of half the thickness, and to present 
the work in two volumes instead of four. 
Among the illustrative features of this work, 
portraiture naturally occupies the place of first 
importance. For the earlier centuries of the 
history, this material is of course meagre and 
of doubtful authenticity, but from Chaucer on- 
ward we have portraits in abundance, although 
there must remain serious gaps in complete- 
ness all the way through the Elizabethan period. 
When we come to the age of Milton and the 
eighteenth century, there is no serious lack of 
material, and the third volume presents us with 
a superb series of plates in process and photo- 
gravure that are a delight to the eye. The 
lack of portrait interest in the first volume is, 
however, more than compensated for by the 
use of manuscript facsimiles, many of them 
illuminated. The richest treasures of the muse- 
ums and libraries have been drawn upon for 
these reproductions. Autograph letters are 
also reproduced in great numbers, and pages of 
holograph illustrating the choicest examples of 
our literature. Title-pages of historical interest 
and old wood-cuts are also supplied in great 
profusion. The homes of authors, the places 
associated with them, and the many buildings 
and monuments that have a quasi-literary in- 
terest are pictured for us by hundreds. Such 
things as coins, seals, effigies, old bindings, 
and musical scores are not neglected. There 
are also a number of illustrations of the mod- 
ern imaginative type, such as a page from the 
Kelmscott Chaucer, and Stothard’s picture of 
the Canterbury Pilgrims. In short, nothing 
seems to have been omitted that could in any 
way lend itself to the illustration of this aspect 
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of history, and help to make vivid the lives, 
the personalities, and the surroundings, of the 
men whose names are remembered in our 
literature. 

Of the accompanying text, we may say 
briefly that it is competent and pleasing. 
Both Dr. Garnett and Mr. Gosse are graceful 
writers, and neither of them is now dealing for 
the first time with his material. Three sizes 
of type are used ; the largest for the running 
commentary which is the substance of the 
work, a smaller size for the biographies, and 
one still smaller and closer for the extracts. 
These extracts are well-chosen and typical, but 
do not encroach too bulkily upon the narrative 
and descriptive text. The plan of the text as 
a whole has a balance and a proportion that 
have evidently been carefully studied, and to 
which no serious exception can be taken. In 
this general account, we do not wish to indulge 
in microscopic criticisms, of which many might 
doubtless be made. We are too glad to wel- 
come the history to be captious regarding mat- 
ters of minor detail. This work is evidently 
one that no gentleman’s library should be 
without, and we fancy that even Charles Lamb 
would have excepted it from his general ex- 
communication of such works. 








COMMUNICATION. 


WHAT IS A “*BUCKO MATE”? 
( To the Editor of Taz D1.) 

Referring to Mr. Albert Sonnichsen, whose “ Deep 
Sea Vagabonds ” was noticed in Tue Drat of June 16, 
page 407, your reviewer says that “the author had the 
wit to avoid American merchantmen and their bullying 
bucko mates.” As the word “ bucko” is not recognized 
either in the “Century ” or the “ Oxford ” Dictionaries, 
will your reviewer kindly explain exactly what it 
means ? ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, June 21, 1903. 


[The word “bucko,” as applied to the mates of 
American merchant vessels who are distinguished 
for fighting qualities in the handling of their erews, 
is used freely in all recent works dealing realisti- 
cally with deep-sea voyaging, written by American 
authors, Messrs. Paul Eve Stevenson, Morgan Rob- 
ertson, and Frank T. Bullen among them. It is not 
found in any of the standard dictionaries, and a 
conjecture may be risked that it is an adaptation 
of the word “buck,” used in the sense of dandy, 
— very much as the word “dandy” is itself used 
colloquially. We have heard it in the mouths of 
Irishmen, — “ Ah; tie fine bucko,” “ He’s the bucko 
lad for me,” etc., —in what seems to be precisely 
this significance. — THz REVIEWER. | 





The Het Books. 





SIDE-LIGHTs ON CHARLES LAMB.* 





Charles Lamb’s humor is not exactly of a sort 
to shake the midriff of despair with laughter ; 
it is better than that, — it is gentle, pensive, 
pervasive, sometimes pathetic, and never leaves 
in the reader that feeling of a slight loss of 
self-respect which is apt to follow outbursts of 
more demonstrative merriment. This mirth 
that cheers but not inebriates is not so com- 
mon that we can afford to lose any hitherto 
neglected or unrecognized specimens of it that 
may have made their appearance anonymously 
or pseudonymously in Elia’s lifetime. It was 
partly to. rescue from the pages of “ The 
London Magazine” such unsigned or falsely 
signed productions of the gentle humorist, that 
Mr. Bertram Dobell undertook the compilation 
of his “Sidelights on Charles Lamb.” The 
revival of an interest, never really dormant, in 
the inimitable Elia, is attested by the prepar- 
ation now in progress of a new biography and 
of a new and more nearly complete edition of 
his letters; and it is this interest that must 
excuse, if excuse be necessary, a somewhat 
extended notice of a small and unpretentious, 
but scholarly, sympathetic, and entertaining 
volume on Lamb and his circle. 

Though “Elia” was Lamb’s recognized 
signature to most of his “ London Magazine ” 
articles, yet a few of his acknowledged con- 
tributions to that periodical were either anony- 
mous or otherwise signed. By diligent search 
Mr. Dobell seems to have found eleven ad- 
ditional pieces that Lamb may at least be 
strongly suspected of writing. If he did not 
write them, or some of them, he ought to have 
done so. What could be more in the vein of 
the creator of Mrs. Battle than the following 
from “ A Hint to Whistplayers ”’? 

“T can put up with an occasional bad card-hand, as 
Job-like as anyone. A sorry, solitary deuce of trumps, 
now and then, does not put me beside my tenour. I can 
go trumpless even once, twice, or thrice, without an im- 
precation. —I can sort, without pouting, some thirteen 
rabble-cards, and endure, as heroically as Brightelm- 
stone tradesfolk, a temporary privation of king and 
court favour. —It would be strange if the losses and 
crosses I have suffered in human dealings, had not 
taught me philosophy to endure any reasonable pro- 
portion of Whist adversity. If I can reckon up with- 


out fretting, the niggardly balances that are made out 
to me by my bookseller, —I may surely, without chafing, 





*Smetieuts on Coartes Lams. By Bertram Dobell. 
New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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tell over a beggarly account of pips. . . . To judge 
from our faces, —’tis a drawn game, —a fourfold dis- 
appointment — but Whist, as the world knows, is in- 
capable of such lame and impotent conclusions. ‘ Two,’ 
says Mrs. Battle, the eloquent encomiast of Whist, ‘two 
are exalted — two again are mortified ’— but it would 
puzzle a disciple of Lavater to say which was which at 
the close of our melancholy rubbers. As far as physi- 
ognomy goes, the winners protest that they would as 
lief have foregone the double points, and the money. 
— They have not achieved success, but had it thrust 
upon them.” 


Besides ferreting out, with much critical 
acumen, articles by Lamb, or very much in his 
manner, Mr. Dobell has brought to light many 
pieces, in prose and verse, relating to him. In 
*“ An Evening with Charles Lamb and Cole- 
ridge,” contributed by “S. Y.” to “ The 
Monthly Repository ” soon after Lamb’s death, 
a bit of personal description is of especial 
interest. 

“The character of Charles Lamb’s person was in 
total contrast to that of Coleridge. His strongly marked, 
deeply lined face, furrowed more by feeling than age, 
like an engraving by Blake, where every line told its 
separate story, or like a finely chiselled head done by 
some master in marble, where every touch of the chisel 
marked some new attribute. Yet withal there was so 
much sweetness and playfulness lurking about the 
corners of the mouth, that it gave to the face the ex- 
traordinary character of flexible granite. His figure 
was small even to spareness. It was as if the soul 
within, in its constant restless activity, had worn the 
body to its smallest possibility of existence. There was 
an equal amount of difference in his conversation from 
that of Coleridge, as there was in his person. It was not 
one uninterrupted flow, but a periodical production of 
sentences, short, telling, full of wit, philosophy, at times 
slightly caustic, though that is too strong a word for 
satire which was of the most good-natured kind. . . . 
The perfect simplicity, absence of all conceit, child-like 
enjoyment of his own wit, and the sweetness and benev- 
olence that played about the rugged face, gave to it 
a charm in no way inferior to the poetical enjoyment 


derived from the more popular conversation of his 
friend.” 


Will Lamb’s admirers be more shocked or 
amused to learn that he once sat in the stocks ? 
As the malefactor himself scrupled not to make 
“copy ” of the experience (see “* Delamore’s Con- 
fessions ”’ in the third volume of “* Blackwood ”’) 
he evidently wishes us to smile with him at its 
ludicrous features. He protests that his punish- 
ment, which lasted “ but for a pair of minutes 
or so,” was “ for a thing of nought — a fault of 
youth, and warmer blood — a calendary mad- 
vertence I may call it — or rather a temporary 
obliviousness of the day of the week — timing 
my Saturnalia amiss.” Mr. E. V. Lucas, au- 
thor of the forthcoming life of Lamb, assures 
Mr. Dobell that the essayist’s pseudonymous 
and playful account of this little affair is sub- 





stantially true ; that evidence exists of his hav- 
ing once sat in the stocks ; but that the punish- 
ment was probably as much a jest on the part 
of those ordering it as was the untimely merri- 
ment by which it was provoked. The well-known 
** Reflections in the Pillory ” is doubtless a fur- 
ther literary result of this madcap adventure ; 
and thus we have the Bumbles to thank for two 
most characteristic examples of Elian humor. 
. A last, and best, quotation shall be from 
**The Monthly Repository,” on the character 
of Charles Lamb, as “ minuted down from the 
lips of the late S. T. Coleridge.” 

“Charles Lamb has more totality and individuality 

of character than any other man I know, or have ever 
known in all my life. In most men we distinguish be- 
tween the different powers of their intellect as one 
being predominant over the other. The genius of 
Wordsworth is greater than his talent, though consider- 
able. The talent of Southey is greater than his genius, 
though respectable; and so on. But in Charles Lamb 
it is altogether one; his genius is talent, and his talent 
is genius, and his heart is as whole and one as his head. 
The wild words that come to him sometimes on religious 
subjects would shock you from the mouth of any other 
man, but from him they seem mere flashes of fireworks. 
If an argument seem to his reason not fully true, he 
bursts out in that odd desecrating way : yet his will, 
the inward man, is, I well know, profoundly religious. 
Watch him, when alone, and you will find him with 
either a Bible, or an old divine, or an old English poet; 
in such is his pleasure.” 
The allusion to Lamb’s wild words on reli- 
gious subjects recalls his stuttering reply to 
Leigh Hunt’s expression of surprise at the pro- 
digality and intensity of Coleridge’s utterances 
on religion. ‘“‘ Ne—ne—never mind what Cole- 
ridge says,” was Lamb’s tranquillizing response ; 
* he’s full of fun.” 

To correct a very common error of pronunci- 
ation, it may not be amiss to give here once 
more Lamb’s phonetic spelling of the mispro- 
nounced word. Ina letter to Taylor the pub- 
lisher, having occasion to refer to Elia, he 
perenthetically adds, “Call him Zilia.” 

One word of criticism on Mr. Dobell’s book. 
Its compilation is a little careless. One page or 
chapter is made to correct or supplement a pre- 
ceding, at the cost of compactness and orderli- 
ness; and the author (or printer) observes no 
rule in the use of small type, sometimes putting 
quoted extracts in fine print, but oftener not. 
The “ sidelights,” too, occasionally throw their 
rays somewhat farther outside the circle of 
which Lamb is the centre than might seem de- 
sirable ; but they at least well illustrate the rich- 
ness of unsuspected material lying hid in the 
musty pages of old magazine files. 

Percy F. BIcKNELL. 
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AMERICA’S PLACE IN HISTORY.* 





More than a passing mention is the just 
desert of a book of less than 800 pages, in 
which Mr. William Justin Mann suggests, 
without taking the time or space necessary to 
develop fully, the position of “ America in its 
Relation to the Great Epochs of History.” 
The epochs during the short life of our republic 
which the author characterizes as “ great’ are 
designated by the dates 1492, 1620, 1788, and 
1850, — the first-named being the era of the 
Discovery of America; the second, that of the 
Settlement of our States; 1788 standing for 
the era of the establishment of the Nation and 
the preparation of its forms of Constitution ; 
and 1850, not so much in the matter of a date 
as in that of an epoch, representing the trial 
of those constitutional forms by the Civil War 
and the political struggles preceding it. These 
several landmarks in American history are 
shown to be very largely correlated with those 
which point us to the leading and crucial phases 
of modern history in general. It is not alone 
political, but scientific, literary, and commercial 
history which are here illustrated. World- 
movements are those to which the commen- 
tator’s attention is directed; the races of 
mankind are blended into one family; the 
welfare, the interests, and the progress of all 
are interdependent ; and the growth, the rights, 
the privileges, and the liberties of any one race, 
or of any one political section of humanity, 
cannot but affect and influence the mass. To 
illustrate the part which America has played, 
at each one of the great epochs of her own 
history, in accomplishing results beneficial to 
all other political aggregations in the world, 
and thus to show forth her relative place among 
these other aggregations, is the object of the 
thesis which this author has assigned to him- 
self. What John Fiske soberly postulated as 
the “ Manifest Destiny ” of the United States, 
Mr. Mann now seeks more particularly to elu- 
cidate, with some specifications. Yet within 
the space he has undertaken to occupy, he has 
necessarily confined himself to a generalization 
that disappoints the hearty interest which his 
treatment of his thesis awakens. 

Federation, which is the form under which 
the United States has found the opportunity 
to discharge its political mission, is recognized 
by the author as the coming form of govern- 





*AmeERICA In ITs RELATION TO THE Great Epocus 
or History. By William Justin Mann. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 





mental operations in all systems which have 
any assurance of success. This proposition is 
advanced by him, time and again, in these 
pages; yet there is no distinct portion of the 
thesis which seeks to elaborate the proposition. 
Four of the chapters of the small book are 
devoted respectively to the four epochs above 
named, and the fifth and last expounds the 
“Correlations ” between the aspects of Amer- 
ican experiences and those of general history, 
during each of those epochs. At least one 
reader would have been pleased, had an addi- 
tional chapter undertaken to trace, throughout 
the entire calendar of these four epochs, the 
office, the usefulness, and the political mission 
of the wonderfully successful principle of Fed- 
eration. 

To deprecate the fashion of pompous glori- 
fication of America by our own people is not 
to belittle or minimize the value of commen- 
taries, such as this one, upon the salient facts 
of our political progress. A sane and studious 
investigation of the facts of our history, a hum- 
ble acknowledgment of their exceeding im- 
portance, and a calm inquiry into their place 
in the greater history of the human race, — 
these are among the simple duties of those 
patriots who properly appreciate the privileges 
of their American citizenship. It is time that 
inquiries such as these should be propounded 
with dignity and examined with sincerity. 
A new understanding of American history is 
promised to the people of this country, and a 
higher appreciation of their political duties 
will follow. The study of our history will 
proceed along new lines in our colleges and 
schools, and will weave its new fascinations 
around the intellects of their students. Several 
months ago, one of our Western universities 
announced that, in its presentation of the study 
of the history of the United States, it would 
aim “to illustrate the place and office of this 
Republic in the arena of the world’s activities, 
and the relation of our history to the world’s 
progress.” To the key-note thus sounded, this 
small but weighty thesis by Mr. Mann gives a 
clear and distinct response. 

JaMES OscaR PIERCE. 


“Tue Fur Traders of the Columbia River and the 
Rocky Mountains” is the title given to a new volume of 
the “ Knickerbocker Literature Series,” published by the 
Messrs. Putnam. The text is mainly an abridgment of 
Irving’s “ Astoria ” and “ Captain Bonneville,” although 
Mr. Frank L. Olmstead, the editor, has added some new 
matter needed to round out the narrative. The volume 
is attractively illustrated. 
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A Book OF ENTERTAINING BIOGRAPHIES.* 


Mr. James Bryce’s “Studies in Contem- 
porary Biography” is one of the books to 
which the much-abused adjective “fascinating” 
may properly be applied. Good biography is 
the most entertaining form of good literature, 
its only drawback being sometimes its portent- 
ous length; and from this defect these sketches 
are of course free. They are, in fact, estimates 
of character which assume or give in barest 
outline the necessary personal information ; 
and their rounded brevity is not their least 
charm. Their greatest charm will be found 
in the penetration, the candor, the sympathy, 
and the literary skill of the writer. Anything 
that Mr. James Bryce may choose to write is 
sure to command the attention of all thought- 
ful Americans —long since won for him by 
his “ American Commonwealth”; and these 
* Studies,” most of which have been separately 
published in the United States, will only add 
to the admiration felt in America for this at- 
tractive Englishman. 

There are twenty essays in the present 
volume. One of these is an estimate of an 
American by adoption, the late E. L. Godkin ; 
the other nineteen are devoted to eminent 
British and Irish statesmen, ecclesiastics, 
scholars, and men of letters, whose deaths fell 
within the years from 1881 to 1902 inclusive. 
The chronological order of the death-years is 
followed, except in the case of Mr. Gladstone 
(died 1898), for whom the concluding and 
longest paper in the book is reserved ; possibly 
this was done to keep him as far as possible 
from Lord Beaconsfield, the subject of the 
opening sketch. The other statesmen are Sir 
Stafford Northcote (Lord Iddesleigh), Robert 
Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke), Hugh McCalmont 
Cairns (Lord Cairns), and Mr. Parnell. A 
notable omission is John Bright, whose death 
came in 1889; we must conclude that this 
great man did not fall under the category sug- 
gested in the Preface, where Mr. Bryce says: 
“My aim has been rather to analyse the 
character and powers of each of the persons 
described, and, as far as possible, to convey 
the impression which each made in the daily 
converse of life. All of them, except Lord 
Beaconsfield, were personally, and most of 
them intimately, known to me.” Dean Stanley, 
Archbishop Tait, Bishop Fraser, and Cardinal 


*Srupres iv Contemporary Bioarapny. By James 
Bryce. New York: The Macmillan Co. 








Manning represent the church. Two mighty 
scholars are described in Lord Acton and 
Robertson Smith ; two robust and original W. 
historians in Freeman and J. R. Green. Pro- 
fessors Sidgwick and T. H. Green stand for 
shaping influences at Cambridge and Oxford ; 
and Ernest E. Bowen for a similar power at 
the great public school of Harrow. Anthony 
Troliope, by virtue of his calling as an au- 
thor, was perhaps the most widely known man 
on the list; probably Bowen and Sir George 
Jessel were least known on this side of the 
water. 

A sufficiently wide range of British worthies ; 
to say that Mr. Bryce has treated them all ad- 
equately would be to claim a knowledge of men 
and events equal to his own. He has written 
of them all with the insight that is born in a 
well-trained mind, fostered by unequalled op- 
portunities of observation, and kept steady by 
a wide and impartial sympathy. We shall not 
look for warmth in his estimate of Disraeli or 
Parnell ; nor fail to note it in his loving tribute 
to his friend Sidgwick. But his criticism is 
kind, though keen; these were great men that 
he describes, and served their generation well; 
and Mr. Bryce is not the man to pick enviously 
at their laurels. 

In delivering his judgments, Mr. Bryce is 
frequently rhetorical after the manner of 
Macaulay, though he does not assume the 
“ sovereignty of certainty” which issues proc- 
lamations instead of expressing opinions. 
Himself a profound student and profound 
writer of history, Mr. Bryce might well be ex- 
pected to speak with special authority on the 
work of such men as Edward A. Freeman and 
John Richard Green ; and there will be some 
readers to whom the two short studies of these 
men will more appeal than the more elaborate 
treatment of the careers of Gladstone and 
Disraeli. In determining the place of Green, 
Mr. Bryce classes him primarily, as a historian 
des moeurs, with Herodotus, whom Green nat- 
urally rated above Thucydides. ‘Great as 
Thucydides is, Herodotus is far greater, or at 
any rate far more precious. His view was 
so much wider,’”’—a deliverance which Mr. 
Bryce pronounces “ thoroughly characteristic 
of Green’s own view of history”; and he pro- 
ceeds to sum up his merits in a passage which 
is quite in the Macaulay vein, even down to 
the unmistakable reference to Froude (whom 
Macaulay, however, would not have scrupled 
to name). 
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“He (Green) left behind him no one who combined 
so many of the best gifts. There were among his con- 
temporaries historians more learned and equally in- 
dustrious. There were two or three whose accuracy 
was more scrupulous. But there was no one in whom 
so much knowledge and so wide a range of interests 
were united to such ingenuity, acuteness, and original- 
ity, as well as to such a power of presenting results in 
rich, clear, pictorial language. A master of style may 
be a worthless historian. We have instances. A skilful 
investigator and sound reasoner may be unreadable. 
The conjunction of fine gifts for investigation with fine 
gifts for exposition is a rare conjunction, which cannot 
be prized too highly, for while it advances historical 
science, it brings historical methods, as well as historical 
facts, within the horizon of the ordinary reader.” 

Americans will naturally turn with special 
interest to what Mr. Bryce has to say about 
Edwin L. Godkin, the uncompromising editor 
of the “ Weekly Day of Judgment,” as Charles 
Dudley Warner used to call the New York 
‘‘Nation,”— to which journal Mr. Bryce awards 
the high merit of having been ‘the best weekly 
not only in America but in the world.” Mr. 
Godkin’s courage and independence are fully 
recognized ; his undeniable bitterness and oc- 
casional prejudice are not overlooked ; but his 
unique service in establishing a journal which 
did what “‘ The Nation ” has done for literature 
and politics is most emphasized in Mr. Bryce’s 
closing words : 

“ Democracies will always have demagogues ready 
to feed their vanity and stir their passions and exag- 
gerate the feeling of the moment. What they need is 
men who will swim against the stream, will tell them 
their faults, will urge an argument all the more forci- 
bly because it is unwelcome. Such an one was Edwin L. 
Godkin. Since the death of Abraham Lincoln, America 
has been generally more influenced by her writers, 
preachers and thinkers than by her statesmen. In the 
list of those who have during the last forty years influ- 
enced her for good and helped by their pens to make 
her history, a list illustrated by such names as those of 
R. W. Emerson and Phillips Brooks and James Rus- 
sell Lowell, his name will find its place and receive its 
well-earned meed of honor.” 

A delightful book ;— and as one lays it 
down, the idle question rises, ‘‘ What twenty (or 
nineteen) American worthies could we make 
into a corresponding list, of those who have 
passed away in the last score of years?” Per- 
haps most of us might agree on some such ar- 
ray as this: Grant, Garfield, Blaine, Harrison, 
Reed, and McKinley ; Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, and Whitman; 
Brooks, Beecher, and Storrs; Whitney and 
McCosh; Dana; and George Bancroft. But 
where is the American Bryce who “ knew them 
all personally, and most of them intimately ?” 


JostaH REnNICK SMITH. 





ASPECTS OF PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT.* 


The late Professor Sidgwick occupied a dis- 
tinctive place among modern thinkers. What 
he perhaps lacked in speculative subtlety, he 
more than atoned for by the singular sanity 
and fairness of his judgment, his admirable 
caution, and the firmness with which he held 
to the broad basal facts of common experience. 
After the pyrotechnic displays that character- 
ize some tendencies of recent thought, it is with 
a sense of relief that one turns to a writer who 
eschews paradox, has always a clear and defi- 
nite meaning to convey and conveys it in words 
that mean just what they say, and back of whose 
utterances one can always feel sure there is a 
weight of judicious and deliberate conviction. 
Professor Sidgwick represents the best tradi- 
tions of Common Sense in philosophy; and 
this has at least certain advantages in a book 
intended, like his recent one on the Scope and 
Relations of Philosophy, to form a general in- 
troduction to the study. The reader here finds 
himself within the range of familiar concep- 
tions ; he is not perplexed by over-subtleties at 
the start; and the problems raised come home 
to him as real ones. The book has no adventi- 
tious attractions. It is a piece of solid and 
sober reasoning, with no graces beyond clear- 
ness and straightforwardness, and an occasional 
touch of dry humor which usually hits the mark 
very neatly. For example, the following sen- 
tence: “The differences of philosophical 
schools are so fundamental that it would seem 
to be only by a polite fiction that a philosopher 
of one school allows a philosopher of another 
to possess philosophical knowledge on the sub- 
jects that he treats; and the politeness that 
consents to this fiction i is not universal.” But 
one who surrenders himself to the interest of 
the problems with which the book deals, will 
find it both interesting and stimulating. Where 
the interest in philosophy can be presupposed, 
it is perhaps as good an introduction to general 
questions about the scope and relationships of 
philosophy as could be found. As a positive 
contribution, also, to philosophical thought, the 
value of the book is due primarily to the gen- 





* Puitosopny: Irs Scopz anp Rexations. By the late 
Henry Sidgwick, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Scorrish Pariosopxy in 1Ts NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

By Henry Laurie, LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Heoet’s Loaic. An Essay in Interpretation. By John 
Grier Hibben, Ph.D., Professor of Logic in Princeton Uni- 
versity. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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eral sanity of its judgment, and the refusal to 
allow the demands of partial points of view, or 
of mere logic, to lead to conclusions that will 
not stand the test of an appeal to universal 
human convictions. Most philosophers, prob- 
ably, will not hold that in falling back upon 
common-sense dualism, the author has reached 
a finally satisfactory position. But in view of 
the wide-spread haziness in which the domi- 
nant tendencies have enveloped the relation of 
mind and the outer world, and the persistent 
juggling by which the real separateness be- 
tween them has come to be obscured, it is a 
service to have emphasized the actual position 
of our natural judgment in the matter. The 
book falls into two main parts. The first deals 
with questions about the general nature of 
philosophy, its problems and its delimitations. 
In this one would not expect to find much 
that is essentially new. The lines of distinction 
which it draws are, nevertheless, on the whole 
so simple and natural as at times to be really 
illuminating. Mr. Spencer and his conception 
of philosophy are in view pretty constantly in 
the discussion. The latter half of the book is, 
however, the most original and perhaps the most 
important part. It isa forcible argument against 
the extreme claims for the historical method, 
more especially in the form represented by the 


new dogmatism of the sociologists, where it is 
made all-sufficient, not simply as an account of 
the origin and practical utility of beliefs, but 


as a criterion of their truth as well. In vindi- 
cating the necessity of an independent philo- 
sophical criterion of truth, Professor Sidgwick 
has performed a useful and needed piece of 
work. The enthusiasm for a new point of view 
has been the occasion of a plentiful lack of clear 
thinking, which has stood badlyin want ofa sober 
criticism such as Professor Sidgwick supplies. 

The general type of result which Professor 
Sidgwick represents is that of the philosophical 
development peculiarly associated with Scot- 
land. In his work on “ Scottish Philosophy in 
its National Development,” Professor Laurie, 
of the University of Melbourne, has given a 
brief and readable account of the part that 
Scotland has played in the history of philo- 
sophical thought. The book was intended 
originally for the projected series, now aban- 
doned, which was to deal with philosophy in its 
various national developments. The present 
volume is sufficiently catholic in its selection 
of names, ranging from Hume to Lord Mon- 
boddo. There is enough of the personal and 
biographical element to give an atmosphere, 





and the summaries are clear, well proportioned, 
and not too lengthy. The purpose is primarily 
historical, and the book does not, accordingly, 
have the interest of a positive contribution to 
philosophical criticism such as attaches to Pro- 
fessor Seth’s lectures on Scottish Philosophy. 
But as a brief historical survey, it satisfies 
essentially all the requirements of any save the 
special student of the period. The distinctively 
national philosophy — that which is assoeiated 
with the name of Reid, and whose exposition 
in connection with its various representatives 
occupies over half the present volume — has in 
recent years suffered a very general eclipse, 
although in our own country at least it was for 
some time the dominant tendency. Probably 
it never will get back more than a tithe of its 
former importance. It is lacking in the finer 
qualities of insight, and only the enthusiasm 
of the historian can prevent much of it now 
from being rather dreary reading. Neverthe- 
less it is quite possible we have not even yet 
learned all its lesson. There are worse things 
than Common Sense; and the philosophy which 
affects to despise it is not wholly free from 
danger. The common-sense philosopher is a 
middle-man, who mediates between the more 
daring theorist, and the natural beliefs of man- 
kind which, after all, it is the business of thought 
to interpret, not to reject. And so long as the 
peculiar dangers of the speculative life exist, 
there will always be a function for him to fulfil. 

In Hegel we have what is commonly re- 
garded as the very opposite of the type of mind 
characteristic of a sober and common-sense 
philosophy, and between the representatives of 
the two temperaments there probably always 
will be war. It may be permitted to confess a 
certain sympathy with the mixture of despair, 
ridicule, and indignation, which is apt to be 
the feeling that results from the attempt on 
the part of at least the less persistent reader 
to get at the meaning of Hegel’s enigmatic 
utterances. There really is no sense, in this 
busy world, in making a thing harder than it 
needs to be. Hegel can scarcely be acquitted 
of the charge of going out of his way to say 
obscurely what could perfectly well have been 
made clear and intelligible. As a matter of 
fact, he shows himself quite capable of being 
intelligible when he chooses. He can hardly 
complain, therefore, if sometimes there arises 
in the mind of even a moderately sympathetic 
interpreter a sense of futility and weariness, 
and a question whether after all the game is 
worth the candle. In spite of this, however, 
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the time has certainly gone by for dismissing 
Hegel contemptuously as a mere charlatan or 
scholastic. That he has a distinct message, and 
that this has vitally influenced the thought of 
his century, it is impossible for the informed 
student to deny. The point of this message 
one may get in other ways than by going to 
Hegel himself. But if he wishes to come into 
more direct contact with the fountain head, and 
has not the time or the inclination to study 
Hegel at first hand, there is perhaps no better 
way than through Professor Hibben’s recent 
volume on the Logic of Hegel. It is probably 
quite the clearest exposition for the less ad- 
vanced student that is available, — one might 
almost say, the first clear exposition. In the 
Logic one may find the gist of Hegel’s positive 
contribution to modern thought. In so far as 
this stands for a complete philosophy, it has 
indeed aspects which may well be considered 
doubtful. But this does not affect the value 
of the main insight which it represents, an in- 
sight which is by no means so far removed 
from a true empiricism as is popularly sup- 
posed. Professor Hibben makes no attempt 
to complicate the matter by raising questions 
of ultimate criticism. He gives, rather, an 
exposition and commentary, following very 
closely Hegel himself in his more lucid mo- 
ments. The task is done with a high degree 
of success. The book does not pretend to be 
written for scholars, and exception might be 
taken to some of its interpretations. Nor, of 
course, as an elementary exposition, are all the 
parts equally perspicuous. But taking it as a 
whole, the reader ought to be able to get from 
it a good notion of the spirit of Hegel’s thought, 
and a possibility of estimating something of its 
value as a tool for attacking the perplexities in- 
volved in any attempt to understand the world. 
A. K. Roaers. 








LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
EMERSON.* 


Amid scores of studies of Emerson, inter- 
pretative and ¢ritical, which this centenary year 
has produced, the two books whose titles appear 
below merit attention by their material and 
workmanship. The letters of Emerson and 
Grimm appeared in “The Atlantic Monthly ” 

* CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN Ratpx Watpo Emerson 
AND Herman Grimm. Edited by Frederick William Holls, 
With portraits. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

ReMEMBRANCES OF Emerson. By John Albee. New, 


revised and enlarged, edition. With portrait. New York: 
Robert Grier Cooke. 








in April last, and are now collated and pub- 
lished in a dainty brochure, that is further en- 
riched by some interesting portraits. This 
more permanent form has an additional ad- 
vantage, for the letters of the German literat- 
teur are here given in the original language as 
well as in translation, and one may thus appre- 
ciate more fully some of the subtle phrases 
which are not perfectly Anglicized. The friend- 
ship which these few letters attest was frank 
and strong in interchange of sentiments as well 
as in philosophic reflections. Though the pages 
are not many, the reader carries from them 
many a vivid impression of the personality of 
the German scholar and not a few rare glimpses 
into unfamiliar phases of Emerson’s nature. 
His geniality and sympathy found frequent 
utterance in the letters to the distant philoso- 
pher-historian and his more effusive, gifted wife 
Gisela von Arnim. 

Mr. Holls has written briefly, in the Intro- 
duction, of the circumstances which permitted 
the printing of these letters, — the suggestion 
made to him by Grimm a few days before the 
sudden death of the German author in June, 
1901. To the last he retained his devotion to 
the memory and writings of Emerson, to the 
spiritual tonic therein, —* but when I read 
his sentences again, the magic breeze seemed 
to touch my heart anew; the old worked-out 
machinery (Getriebe) of the world seemed to 
be freshened up, as though I had never felt 
such pure air.” The correspondence which 
began with a letter from Grimm in April, 1856, 
expressing gratitude for personal inspiration 
from Emerson’s essays and humbly proffering 
some of his own essays and poems, was con- 
cluded by a letter from Emerson in December, 
1871. 

Scattered among sentences of deep thought 
and literary insight, called forth by the his- 
torical essays of Grimm, Emerson interspersed 
an occasional word of familiar and affectionate 
regard :— “Come and see our quiet river, and its 
skiffs, our woods and meadows, in this little 
town, whose chief contribution to the public 
good is, that every farmer sends milk and wood 
to Boston.” Again, he concludes a long letter 
of appreciative comment upon the writings of 
Grimm and the dramas of his wife, with the 
hearty remembrance, — “Yet it is not books, 
but sense and sympathy, which I wish to offer 
you.” Grimm’s “ Life of Michelangelo” gave 
Emerson special pleasure. In acknowledging 
a copy of it to its author, he well expressed his 
own literary characteristics: ‘The book has 
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research, method, and daylight. I hate circular 
sentences, or echoing sentences, where the last 
half cunningly repeats the first half, — but you 
step from stone to stone and advance ever.” 


It is a cause of congratulation to American 
readers of to-day that Emeri».’s centenary 
finds a few of his younger contemporaries still 
active in literary work, and ready to contribute, 
in varied, sincere expressions, their personal 
memories and recognition of Emerson’s influ- 
ence upon their own generation. From Colonel 
Higginson, Professor Norton, Mr. Sanborn, 
Mr. Conway, and others, have come graphic in- 
cidents and strong testimony. Amongthe youth 
who sacrificed tauch to follow the independent 
and progressive thought of Emerson was the 
Rev. John Albee. Two years ago he pub- 
lished a volume of ** Remembrances of Emer- 
son,” and this is now reprinted in recognition 
of the theme of the hour. A chance talk with 
Emerson, or a walk by his side, has given 
nucleus for many an elaborated sketch during 
these months of search for some new word or 
impression about his personality. “A Day 
with Emerson,” in 1852, affords the author 
material for a chapter of rare interest. The 
happy hours spent in the Emerson home, 
where Thoreau uttered keen and combative 
ideas on college education and literature, and 
“in the evening devoted himself wholly to the 
children and the parching of corn by the open 
fire,” are recalled with tender gratitude. In 
addition to the scattered impressions of that 
first visit, Mr. Albee has two chapters of 
reflection and interpretation, — “ Emerson’s 
Influence on Young Men” and “ Emerson as 
Essayist.” 

In tracing the unequalled influence of Em- 
erson’s lectures and essays upon the youth of 
his own time, Mr. Albee expresses many ac- 
cepted truths with new vigor and personal em- 
phasis. Quoting Emerson’s words in a letter 
to Miss Peabody,—‘*My special parish is 
young men inquiring their way in life,” — he 
further pictures the dominant leadership of 
the new master: “I see Emerson at our head, 
leading his extraordinary collection of boys ; 
some overbold and opinionated, others facile 
and docile; some with long locks, poetic and 
melancholy ; others eager to apply literally and 
at once to all existing evils the Emersonian 
remedies. The master has hard work to keep 
us in order, but he allows a considerable lati- 
tude and idiosincracy, and is overflowing with 
confidence in our future. At last he leads us 





smiling to the seat of the Muses, and introduces 
us as worthy of the palm, the oak, the olive, or 
more humble parsley.” The methods of pre- 
paration, the wide range of themes, “the ex- 
cursive mind,” the beauties and enigmas of form 
in Emerson’s Essays, are studied in outline ; 
and in summary the author has well phrased 
their characteristics: ‘‘ The Essays contain the 
harvests of Emerson’s lifetime ; plain food for 
daily life, rare fruit and dainties for life’s holi- 


days.” Annie Russe_tt MARBLE. 








BRIEFS ON New BOOKS. 


That Madame Waddington’s engag- 
diplomatic ing personality, her intelligent inter- 
otveles, est in current events, her exquisite 
tact, her perfect command of three languages, and 
her ever-fresh enthusiasm, contributed materially to 
her distinguished husband’s success as a diplomat, is 
evident to the reader of her truly delightful memoirs, 
“ Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” recently published 
in handsome form by the Scribners. Americans may 
well be proud to claim her as their fellow-country- 
woman by birth. She is a daughter of the late 
Charles King, president of Columbia College from 
1849 to 1864, a sister of Captain Charles King, and 
a granddaughter of Rufus King, our second minis- 
ter to England under the Constitution. From the 
last-named she appears to have inherited her apti- 
tude for the duties of her high station, and it seems 
the most natural thing in the world that she should 
enjoy something like intimacy with the English royal 
family and be on the best of terms with noble and 
distinguished personages the world over. Her let- 
ters, written to members of her family, are dashed off 
amid the hurry of diplomatic functions, and record 
freshly and vividly the impressions of the moment. 
They thus have a value that no premeditated records 
could possess. They date from 1883 to 1900, and 
give us, among other lesser matters, excellent ac- 
counts of the coronation of Alexander III. at Moscow, 
whither M. Waddington was sent as ambassador- 
extraordinary; and of Queen Victoria’s jubilee in 
1887, the writer's husband being then French am- 
bassador to England. The requirements regarding 
costume and ceremony, imposed by her exalted posi- 
tion, Madame Waddington gives in considerable de- 
tail, — a feature that will make her book peculiarly 
interesting to women. The male reader notes with 
approval the writer's occasional superiority to these 
unessentials,and her good-humored indifference when 
she finds herself not quite correct in some matter of 
dress or equipage or attendance. Her taking eighteen 
gowns with her to the coronation, however, shows 
that she by no means slighted the conventionalities. 
Some of her bits of travel are excellent. We journey 
delightfully with her through Russia, and thence to 
Sweden and Denmark. Her account of the three 
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and one-half hours of standing at the Czar’s corona- 
tion makes one very willing to substitute her vividly 
picturesque description for actual attendance at so 
leg-wearying aceremony. Not the least remarkable 
feature of this noteworthy book is the accomplished 
writer’s repeated assertion of her hatred of the pen 
and her preference for viva voce communication. If 
she writes so well, what must her conversation be! 


The popular cravings for books of 

the “ haunts and homes” and “little 

journeys ” type seem to be insatiable, 
so much easier and pleasanter is it for most people 
to read about authors and their works than to set 
about mastering the works themselves. The suc- 
cess of Mr. Edwin M. Bacon’s “ Historie Pilgrim- 
ages in New England” has encouraged him to 
put forth a companion volume, “ Literary Pilgrim- 
ages in New England” (Silver, Burdett & Co.), 
wherein our old friend Percy Denison, “grown 
from a handsome lad into a manly youth,” is pi- 
loted by the author over much the same ground as 
in the earlier volume, but with a different end in 
view. One is inclined to question whether anything 
is gained by adopting this Rollo-book plan. The 
fictitious Percy is created only for younger readers, 
and they are the very ones to detect the fraud im- 
mediately and to refuse to have anything to do 
with a book that begins as a story and straightway 
turns out to be “improving reading.” To them this 
“fine type of the high-bred American youth of to- 
day ” will seem an insufferable prig, with his Gargan- 
tuan appetite for literary items. It is, then, we 
think, in spite of, and not because of, the manner 
of presentation adopted, that the genial author suc- 
ceeds in making his matter so interesting. Elimi- 
nate Perey Denison and let the book stand simply 
for what it is, a series of well-informed chats on 
literary New England, and the work would be by 
so much improved. Massachusetts, of course, claims 
the most space; New Hampshire is represented by 
Portsmouth and the Isles of Shoals; Portland and 
Brunswick in Maine receive attention; and the 
Nutmeg State has considerable of interest to offer 
in Hartford and New Haven. The Green Moun- 
tain State and Little Rhody are left out in the cold. 
A map of New England and more than one hundred 
and fifty illustrations, including portraits of varying 
excellence, and a few facsimiles of manuscript, add 
to the book’s attractiveness and value. 


E The nickname, “Everybody’s Bishop,” 
wane bestowed on the late Bishop Westcott, 

was fairly descriptive of his warm and 
generous nature, and of his liberal unsectarian atti- 
tude in all matters pertaining to his calling. He is 
perhaps best known to the general reader as the co- 
editor, with Dr. Hort, of the authoritative edition of 
the Greek New Testament. But, brilliant as was his 
scholarship, he expresses a positive distaste for the 
very sort of work he has so admirably performed 
in textual criticism, affording apparently an ex- 





ceptional instance of a man’s doing well what he 
heartily dislikes. He was two large a man to find 
refreshment and inspiration in the study of Greek 
enclitics. His work as a writer was devoted chiefly 
to Bible studies, and he made himself recognized as 
an authority on the writings of St. John. Seven 
pages of his biography are filled with the titles of 
his published works. “ Build solidly and don’t stuff 
up holes with putty,” was his advice to his son 
Arthur, who has acted as his biographer ; and most 
faithfully and lovingly has he performed his self- 
imposed task. He wisely leaves his father to tell 
his own story, in large measure, in his letters. 
They convey the impression of an earnest, ener- 
getic, reverent nature. An important service ren- 
dered by Bishop Westcott, outside his proper field 
of work, was his mediation between miners and 
mine-owners, eleven years ago, to settle a strike, — 
a service that he performed to the hearty satisfac- 
tion of both parties. Although the workmen had 
their wages reduced by ten per cent., they cheered 
him until they were hoarse. Among his other ac- 
complishments, Westcott was unusually skilful as a 
draughtsman, as is made evident by a number of 
his sketches reproduced in the Life. He also made 
his mark as a mathematician (as well as in the 
classics) at Cambridge. He was an all-round scholar 
and a large-souled man, and his life is well worth 
studying. The biography is published in substantial 
two-volume form by the Macmillan Co. 


Under the modest title “A Guide 
to Siena ” (Torrini, Siena) has been 
published a book on Italian art of 
such importance that it deserves to be brought to 
the attention of all lovers of Medisval and Renais- 
sance painting. The first portion — 150 pages — is 
written by Mr. William Heywood, well known as an 
authority on the history, the life, and the customs 
of old Siena. His chapters are the result of many 
years of research, and are a marvel of compact in- 
formation, as well as a necessary preparation for 
the second part. This part — practical and artistic 
—is written by Miss Lucy Olcott, a serious art- 
critic in her own right, who has enjoyed through- 
out the preparation of her work the personal aid of 
the best authorities on the subject, Mr. F. Mason 
Perkins and Mr. Bernhard Berenson. The intro- 
ductory essay, on the Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting of the city, brings out the charm of this 
comparatively neglected subject; while in the 
practical part, where Miss Olcott takes the readers 
through the streets, or guides them in the churches 
or galleries of Siena, she is as accurate as she is 
suggestive. The uninitiated will not realize the 
amount of special and valuable information this lit- 
tle book contains. In dealing with the works of 
art, it does not retail uncertain legends as facts, 
but gives in attractive form the latest results of 
modern scientific criticism, and this not as an end 
in itself, but as a means toward the greater under- 
standing and appreciation of a charming school of 


A new guide 
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art. Moreover, the author is certainly the first 
writer of a guide-book to give due prominenee to 
the hitherto neglected painters and 
sculptors, to Vecchietta, to Francesco di Giorgio, 
and to Neroccio di Landi. Not the least impor- 
tant part of the guide-book is the list of English 
works on Siena, with valuable critical comments on 
each. In a word, this is at once the most accurate 
and best informed guide to Siena, and a serious 
contribution to the history of art. The book is 
well printed, with type so clear and large that it is 
@ pleasure to read it. 


Horace Greeley once said of the 
biographers of Lincoln, that many 
attempts had been made on the life 
of Abraham Lincoln, that of Booth being a little 
worse than some of the others. He had in mind 
the many persons who came in contact with the 
strong individuality of Lincoln and tried to meas- 
ure it by the usual yardstick. A picturesque and 
unusual character is always a good mark for anec- 
dotes. Lincoln has been selected by William Eleroy 
Curtis, the well-known newspaper writer, as a fit 
subject for that ephemeral phase of composition 
known as “true” biography (Lippincott). The 
volume is an indiscriminate collection of striking 
passages from Herndon, Lamon, Nicolay, Carpen- 
ter, Ben. Perley Poore, and McClure, interspersed 
with reminiscences and anecdotes probably culled 
from newspaper clippings. All the old Lincoln 
stories may be found here, regardless of the num- 
ber of times they have been denied or disproved. 
Douglas still arrives with the thirty-seven cents, and 
Lincoln is still after “bigger game” in the sena- 
torial debates. This newspaper method of writing 
biography does no particular harm except to the 
feelings of Lincoln’s ultra admirers. Indeed, it is 
quite readable. But the present volume is marred 
by those inexcusable errors of haste which unfortu- 
nately characterized a previous “true” biography 
from this writer. For instance, to say that the 
compromise on the admission of Missouri forbade 
slavery “north of its northern boundary, 36° 30’,” 
is to mislead. Even the few lines in the Ordinance 
of 1787 which prohibited slavery in the Territory 
cannot be quoted correctly. Many other things will 
be disputed, where the author turns from story- 
telling to statements. Long since it would seem 
that Americans had abandoned the ground that 
England’s proclamation of neutrality in 1861 
“ practically recognized the Confederate States as 
an independent government and conceded it the 
privileges of a belligerent power.” 


A new Life 
of Lincoln. 


Under the thin disguise of editorship, 
ne" Mr. George Gissing has collected, in 

“The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft” (Dutton), musings on life and literature, 
with now and then a chapter on art or philosophy 
or religion. Introspective and retrospective, the 
book may be assumed to give, with some degree of 





faithfulness, glimpses of Mr. Gissing’s own struggle 
with untoward conditions and his toilsome ascent 
from obscure hack-writership to successful author- 
ship. A sombre, almost depressing, tone is given 
to his pages by the persistence with which the au- 
thor emphasizes the harsh and repulsive features in 
this battle of life. A certain tendency to material- 
ism and selfishness in his philosophy shows the uses 
of adversity to have been to the writer less sweet 
than might have been wished. “I think,” he de- 
clares, “it would scarce be an exaggeration to say 
that there is no moral good which has not to be 
paid for in the coin of the realm.” And again: 
“Tt is all very well to talk about doing moral good, 
in practice there is little scope or hope for any- 
thing of that kind in a state of material hardship.” 
His strivings and aspirations begin and end with 
himself. “For me,’’ he does not hesitate to admit, 
‘ it is a virtue to be self-centred ; I am much better 
employed, from every point of view, when I live 
solely for my own satisfaction, than when I begin 
to worry about the world.” The semi-fictitious 
character of these confessions is betrayed by an oc- 
casional note that lacks the true ring. Hunger and 
weariness and other ills are dwelt upon with a little 
too much unction, a little too much of the literary 
artist’s delight in the cleverness of his workman- 
ship. Who, moreover, after spending half a life- 
time over books, would have eyes strong enough to 
finish reading Walton’s life of Hooker by moonlight, 
having begun it under the fading rays of sunset ? 
This, Henry Ryecroft is represented as doing, sitting 
in his garden “amid the evening scent of roses.” 
What one likes best in this supposititious recluse is 
his passionate love of literature and learning, his 
almost equal delight in painting and music, and his 
abhorence of the meaningless conventionalities of 
polite society. 


The distinguished Professor of Chi- 
nese at the University of Cambridge, 
Dr. Herbert A. Giles, has prepared 
for publication the series of lectures delivered by him 
at Columbia University last year, and they are now 


China and 
the Chinese. 


presented in a volume of 200 with the title 
“China and the Chinese” (Macmillan). The lect- 
ures, six in number, are on the following topics: 
“The Chinese Language,” “A Chinese Library,” 
“ Democratic China,” “ China and Ancient Greece,” 
“Taoism,” and “Some Chinese Manners and 
Customs.” It will be seen that these lectures do not 
comprise a systematic treatise on the subject-title 
of the book, but are somewhat desultory, although 
their value is by no means impaired by that fact. 
The first two sentences in the book naturally at- 
tract attention, and strikingly depict the massive- 
ness of Chinese civilization : “ If the Chinese people 
were to file one by one past a given point, the inter- 
esting procession would never come to an end. Be- 
fore the last man of those living to-day had gone by, 
another and a new generation would have grown up, 
and so on for ever and ever.” That first chapter, 
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moreover, is a very clear though brief statement of 
the peculiarities of the Chinese language, especially 
the written language. The second chapter gives a 
good bird’s-eye view of the immense literature that 
a Chinese “scholar” must master before he is well 
equipped for his career. “ Democratic China” is a 
vivid picture of the political and social conditions 
of the empire ; and the last chapter sets forth some 
of the peculiar manners and customs of the people. 
The chapter on “ Taoism” is a very careful explan- 
ation of the doctrines of Lao Tzu. Tao is a word 
meaning “ Way,” which appears to be sufficiently 
broad to include a great variety of speculations and 
superstitions. The most suggestive chapter, to some, 
is the one in which the lecturer makes some in- 
teresting comparisons between the civilizations of 
China and Ancient Greece, in which he makes this 
claim: “Those mental gymnastics, of such impor- 
tance in the training of youth, which were once 
claimed exclusively for the languages of Greece and 
Rome, may be performed equally well in the Chinese 
language.” 


The human side 
of Bacteriology. 


The microbe plays an important réle 
in the life of civilized nations to-day 
as the servant of man. The part 
that it has always played as man’s insidious and 
secret foe is being rapidly exposed, thanks to the 
unceasing labors of many investigators in our own 
and other lands. The pathogenic germ has found 


its place even in the fiction of the day, and its capa- 
bilities in this field are as yet but imperfectly real- 


ized. It is this pathogenic germ with which Mrs. 
Perey Frankland is most concerned in her little 
volume on “ Bacteria in Daily Life” (Longmans). 
The author outlines the birth and subsequent growth 
of the science of bacteriology in the Victorian Era, 
and then in the interesting chapters which follow 
she describes the sources of disease and death which 
lurk in the air, water, ice, milk, and other human 
necessities. The book is free from unnecessary 
technicalities, and is well written. It will make a 
valuable non-technical but reliable source of infor- 
mation for the school and public library, because 
of its relative simplicity and directness. The sup- 
pression of germ diseases, such as typhoid fever 
and tuberculosis, will be much more feasible when 
people are fully aware of the possibilities and dan- 
gers of contagion which science has revealed. Books 
such as this are much needed to make possible the 
growth of social and individual responsibility in 
these matters of public and personal hygiene. 


The twelve volumes comprising the 
“ Memoirs” of John Quincy Adams 
are made up largely of his diary. 
These memoirs have been for many years of para- 
mount value for writers and students. J. Q. Adams’s 
grandson, Charles Francis Adams, now gives to the 
public an earlier portion of the diary under the cap- 
tion, “ Life in a New England Town, 1787-1788 ” 
(Little, Brown, & Co.). During these two years, 
young Adams was a law student at Newburyport, 


Town-life in 
New England 
after the Revolution. 





Massachusetts, following the custom of days when 
law-schools were unknown. The diary for these 
years, portions of which have appeared from time 
to time in the publications of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, shows an earnest student, an- 
noyed sometimes by his fellow-readers, occasionally 
joining them in revels which leave a flagellating 
headache, and always taking a very serious view of 
young women and of life in general. For instance, 
this young man of twenty found himself opposed to 
the Federal Constitution as framed. “ My feelings,” 
he wrote, “upon the oecasion have not been pas- 
sionate or violent ; and as upon the decision of this 
question I find myself upon the weaker side, I think 
it my duty to submit without murmuring against 
what is not to be helped.” At another time, he was 
indignant because the men who participated in the 
Shay’s Rebellion were pardoned, while a man who 
stole silverware to the amount of twenty pounds was 
sentenced to death in the same courts. An exhaust- 
ive set of foot-notes explains each proper name. 
The volume is of value to those interested in New 
England genealogy and those seeking local color of 
the early days. Necessarily, political and public life 
is not touched upon to any extent by this young 
law-student. 


Writers on English versification are 
usually dogmatic, and sure that 
everybody else is hopelessly wrong. 
Indeed, one comparatively recent prosodist admitted 
at the outset that his views would hardly find ac- 
ceptance, and another only last year reprinted his 
magazine articles chiefly because they had fallen 
flat— an unfair infliction upon posterity. Mr. 
T. S. Omond’s “ Study of Metre” (Grant Richards, 
London), however, appears in book form because 
the essays that compose it have already met with 
approval. Mr. Omond has not been hasty in making 
his book ; he published an article on prosody so long 
ago as 1875. Moreover, he is neither dogmatic nor 
revolutionary. He points out, much more clearly 
than anyone else thus far has done, how hopelessly 
misleading is our use in English of the terms of classic 
prosody. To be sure, when you read “duple rising” 
in the table of contents, it sounds rather strange, but 
after you have read his exposure of “iambic,” the 
new term sounds fairly satisfactory. The best of 
the book, fortunately, is constructive. The “ period,” 
or foot, occupies a definite and regular space of time, 
which may or may not be completely filled by syl- 
lables. In “duple rising” measure, for instance, 
you may have from one to three syllables in each 
period, with indefinite variations of stress, accent, 
and pitch. It is true that this explanation leaves 
the individual to think as he pleases about the rela- 
tive importance of a good many things, and in that 
respect it seems to dodge the issue. The reviewer, 
however, cannot help thinking that Mr. Omond has 
come pretty close to the heart of the matter, and 
that he does not dodge any question of fundamental 
importance. 


A study of 
English metre. 
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In the preface to one of the earlier 
volumes of the “‘ American Common- 
wealths” series (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), it was asserted that “ the changes of sovereign 
as well as subordinate jurisdiction have been greater 
in Michigan than in any other part of the Ameri- 
ean Union.” The writer of that volume must have 
been forgetful of Texas, which was under the juris- 
diction successively of France, Spain, and both Im- 
perial and Republican Mexico, before becoming an 
independent Republic, preparatory to its admission 
to the American Union. And while Michigan of- 
fered an opportunity for a history of governments, 
Texas and the exceedingly interesting train of events 
by which Latin institutions therein gave way at last 
to those of Anglo-Saxon origin present the best field 
upon the North American continent for a study of 
a contest of civilizations. It is such a study based 
upon history, rather than the history itself, that Pref. 
George P. Garrison, of the University of Texas, has 
contributed to the above-named series, in his book 
on Texas. For the writing of the book he has had 
peculiar advantages in his access to the archives pre- 
served in the capital of the State, and he has made 
good use of the rich materials at hand. His style 
is crisp and clear, and he has presented the history 
of the Lone-Star State in most readable form. If, 
however, the average Texan is disappointed in 
the author’s rather calm treatment of such heroic 
incidents as the slaughter of the Alamo defenders 
and the battle of San Jacinto, and in his neglect of 
biographical details regarding the heroes of Texan 
history, many readers will be grateful to him for the 
sidelights he has thrown upon the whole course of a 
great commonwealth in its relation to the expansion of 
our territory to the Rio Grande and westward to the 
Pacific. 


The Lone-Star 
Common 


Principles Mr. Thomas Francis Moran is the 
the English author of a brief book on the 
Goowament. “Theory and Practice of the En- 
glish Government ” (Longmans). In common with 
many similar publications, the purpose of the work 
is to present in condensed yet attractive form the 
general principles of government rather than exact 
details. The danger of such an attempt lies in its 
very generality, in the impossibility of accurate 
description where exceptions to general rules are 
not noted. Mr. Moran has not escaped this danger, 
and in this respect his book is no better than its 
predecessors. On the other hand he shows himself 
gifted in clear, entertaining statement, and apt in 
historical illustration. His work is very readable, 
and if not regarded as a complete and authoritative 
analysis of English government — and a claim to 
any such merit would probably be denied by the 
author — should meet with general appreciation. 


lla The publication of Mr. A. E. Galla- 

mi niey, “0's work entitled “ Aubrey Beards- 
aan ’ ley’s Drawings: A Catalogue and a 
List of Criticisms ” (Godfrey A. S. Wieners ), shows 
that interest in that eccentric genius was something 





more than a passing fancy. The compiler has done 
his work well, and in his effort to be comprehensive 
has included miscellaneous reviews and even casual 
mention of Beardsley in books and periodicals. We 
note, however, the omission of any reference to the 
review by Mr. Twose entitled “ Aubrey Beardsley 
in Perspective,” in Tae Dra of June 16, 1899, and 
the communication called forth by it entitled “A 
Reviewer out of Perspective,” which appeared in 
the issue of July 16,1899. Mr. Gallatin’s book is a 
handsome quarto printed on hand-made paper. It 
is illustrated with two portraits of Beardsley, one of 
them a hitherto unpublished drawing by Mr. Will 
Rothenstein. There are also several drawings by 
Beardsley, one of which is also published for the 
first time. 


Professor Hoffman, of Union Col- 
lege, has put forth a small book in 
which the sub-title, “A Survey of 
the Present Results of Psychical Research, with 
Special Reference to their Bearings upon the Inter- 
ests of Every-day Life,” is perhaps more significant 
than the main title, “ Psychology and Common Life” 
(Putnam). The series of chapters set forth in a 
somewhat irregular fashion the relations of mind 
anc body, the functions of memory and attention in 
health and disease, and culminate in a presentation 
of hypnotism, faith-cures, and the alleged phenom- 
ena of telepathy and clairvoyance. The data are 
accumulated with industry rather than with discre- 
tion; and the fatal defect of the book is the absence 
of an illuminating and firm critical grasp of the 
status of present-day psychological discussion. The 
book is likely to catch the popular ear, but is as 
likely to mislead as to interest. 


Popular 
Psychology. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


A volume of “ Discourses on War,” selected from 
the writings of William Ellery Channing, has just been 
published for the International Union by Messrs. Ginn 
&Co. This is a volume of peace literature in the series 
which already includes the work of Jean de Bloch and 
the orations of Charles Sumner. These works are 
published insubstantial form, but at a merely nominal 
price, and are deserving of a very wide circulation. Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead contributes an elaborate and eloquent 
introduction, and the work of Channing which is thus 
prefaced is itself surprisingly applicable to the needs of 
the present day. The peace movement, now so rapidly 
growing, has had no abler exponent than this New En- 
gland divine of the early nineteenth century. 

“Homophonic Conversations in English, German, 
French, and Italian” is a small manual compiled and 
published by Mr. C. B. Waite and Mrs. C. V. Waite. 
The phrases included are such as bear a marked resem- 
blance to one another in all four of the languages, 
which accounts for the “homophonic” of the title. 
The following is an example: “ Let me see your assort- 
ment of books ” — “ Lassen Sie mich Ihr Sortiment der 
biicher sehen ” — “ Faites-moi voir votre assortiment de 
livrés ” =  Mostratemi il vostro assortimento di libri.” 
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NOTES. 


A new edition, revised and rewritten, of Mr. T. M. 
Clark’s manual of “Building Superintendence” is 
published by the Macmillan Co. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. publish “El Haz de 
Lejfia,” a verse drama by Don Gaspar Nujfiez de Arce, 
edited by Mr. Rudolph Schwill. 

“ The Hittites,” by Dr. L. Messerschmidt, is published 
by Mr. David Nutt in his series of pamphlet mono- 
graphs entitled “The Ancient East.” 

«“ A Text Book of Organic Chemistry,” by Professor 
William A. Noyes, is among the latest educational pub- 
lications of Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

“Barnaby Rudge,” “Christmas Books,” and “A 
Child’s History of England ” have just been added to the 
“Fireside” Dickens published by Mr. Henry Frowde. 

Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. publish a handsome new 
edition, with illustrations by Mr. Charles Livingston Bull, 
of “ Earth’s Enigmas,” by Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts. 

“The Oldest Code of Laws in the World,” imported 
by the Messrs. Scribner, is a translation, by Mr. C. H. 
W. Johns, of the recently discovered Hammurabi Code. 

The American Book Co. publish a small volume of 
“Selections from Latin Prose Authors for Light Read- 
ing,” prepared by Misses Susan B. Franklin and Ella 
C. Greene. Cesar, Cicero, and Livy are the authors 
chiefly drawn upon for this work. 

Ainsworth’s “Old Saint Paul’s” is imported by the 
Messrs. Scribner in the “ Caxton” thin paper reprints of 
famous English novels. We have also Evelyn’s “ Diary” 
in similar form. Both volumes have flexible leather 
covers and are exceedingly attractive in execution. 

“ Humanities Gone and to Come,” a Phi Beta Kappa 
address given by Professor Felix E. Schelling, is pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The pamphlet also contains “ Ad Astra,” an ode 
prepared for the same occasion by Mr. Francis Howard 
Williams. 

An announcement of especial timeliness and interest, 
in view of the recent tragedy in Servia, is a book of 
“Famous Assassinations,” to be published shortly by 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. The volume will give 
accounts of some thirty of the most significant political 
assassinations in the world’s history. 

Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish in pamph- 
let form a stage version of Browning's “The Return 
of the Druses,” arranged by Miss Charlotte Porter. 
This commemorates the first performance of the tragedy 
“on any stage,” which was given by the Boston Brown- 
ing Society on the 25th of March, 1902, and afterwards 
twice repeated. ; 

“The Novels and Poems of Charles Kingsley” are 
being reissued in a “ Library Edition” by Messrs. J. F. 
Taylor & Co. Four volumes are now at hand, two of 
them being “ Hereward the Wake,” and the other two 
“ Alton Locke.” The special feature of this edition is 
found in the introductions to the several works, prepared 
by Mr. Maurice Kingsley, the oldest son of the author. 

In the notice of Professor Sargent’s work on “ Trees 
and Shrubs,” in our last issue (p. 406), an error of 
statement occurred which we are glad to correct. The 
statement that the new work supplements, and, when 
completed, will add two new volumes to, Professor Sar- 
gent’s “ Silva of North America” is incorrect; for the 
work on “Trees and Shrubs” is quite independent of, 
and only in a general way supplementary to, the earlier 


work. “The Silva of North America” was originally 
planned for twelve volumes, but the discovery of new 
arboreal species during its publication made 

two additional volumes, which, with the Index, were 
published late last Fall. Our notice confused these two 
volumes with the two parts of “Trees and Shrubs” 
now issued. 

An examination of the principles on which Poe con- 
structed his metrical work will be made anew in a vol- 
ume of his critical writings, prepared by Mr. Sherwin 
Cody, to be issued next Fall by Messrs. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. The volume will contain a considerable number 
of Poe’s best poems, but the greater part of it will be 
filled with selections from his critical writings, which, 
embodying as they do the principles that governed his 
own poetic compositions, ought to aid greatly in a 
study of his creative work. 

A growing interest in the work and influence of Wil- 
liam Morris is indicated by the recent organization of the 
Morris Society of Chicago, with a general programme 
which provides for the dissemination of Morris’s ideas 
by means of publications, a library and museum, and 
workshops and schools of design. The purposes of 
the society are chiefly educational, and relate to the 
social and artistic ideals of Morris. Dr. E. J. James is 
President of the society, and Prof. Oscar L. Triggs its 
Secretary. Persons interested are requested to address 
the latter official, at 5634 Madison Avenue, Chicago. 

Two novelettes of real merit, even though they fall 
a little short of the author’s previous work, appear in 
a single volume, by Mr. Arthur Cosslett Smith, “ The 
Turquoise Cup” and “ The Desert” (Scribner). Each 
serves as a foil for the other, — the former dealing with 
an Italian cardinal, an English nobleman, and a beauti- 
ful Irish girl; while the latter concerns itself with the 
love of a caravan leader in the Sahara and a Bedouin 
maid whom her own father is selling into the most de- 
graded slavery. Both the charm of delicate 
material when delicately handled, the atmosphere be- 
ing admirably reproduced and the style clear and bold. 
That both depart a little from the ordinary convention, 
is rather in their favor under Mr. Smith’s treatment. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
* July, 1908. 


Antarctic Explorations, Latest. C.C. Adams. Rev. of Revs. 
Antelope, The Last. Mary Austin. Atlantic. 

Babcock, Stephen Moulton. H. F. John. World’s Work. 
Biography, Recent. H. W. Horwill. Forum. 

Birds, Texas and Arizona. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic, 
Bridges, American, in Mid-Africa. World’s Work. 
Canadian Rivermen, The. Arthur Heming. Scribner. 
Cedars of Lebanon, The. Lewis G. Leary. Scribner. 
Chamberlain’s Protection Scheme. Harold Cox. No. Amer. 
Church, Business Organization of a. D.G. Phillips. Harper. 
Codfishers, Newfoundland. Norman Duncan. World’s Work. 
College Curriculum, Reconstruction of. G.T. Ladd. Forum. 
College Students, Preparation for Business. World’s Work. 
Congo Misgovernment. W.M. Morrison. Review of Reviews. 
Constitutional Initiative. L. F.C. Garvin. No. American. 
Cuban Self-Government, First Year of. Atlantic. 

Culture, A National Type of. B.1I. Wheeler. Atlantic. 
Dramatic Season, The. Henry Tyrrell. Forum. 
Educational Research, Society of. J.M. Rice. Forum. 
English ‘‘ Commercial Gentlemen.’’ F.J. Pool. World’s Work 
Erie Canal, The. M.M. Wilner. Review of Reviews. 

Eve, The Curse of. Margaret Bisland. North American. 





Factory Fires, Preventing. George Iles. World’s Work. 
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Farmers’ Trust, A. H.A. Wood. World’s Work. 
Fiction, Red Blood in. Churchill Williams. World’s Work. 
Floods, The Recent. C.M. Harper. Review of Reviews. 
Forest Fires. H. M. Suter. Review of Reviews. 

Forum, Roman, Recent Excavations in the. Forum. 
Gettysburg. Gen. John B. Gordon. Scribner. 
Gold-Hunters of the North. Jack London. Atlantic. 
Hammurabi, Who Was? William H. Ward. Century. 
Hayti, Truth about. J.N. Léger. North American. 
Hofer, Andreas, A Night in the Room of. Scribner. 
Human Personality, Survival of. A. F. Chamberlain. Harper. 
Immigration, This Year’s High Tide of. Review of Reviews. 
Jewish Massacres, The. A.Cahan. North American. 
Jewish World, The. Richard Gottheil. World’s Work. 
Kishineff. Richard Gottheil. Forum. 

Leopold Il. W.T. Stead. Review of Reviews. 

Librarian’s Day’s Work. Adele M.Shaw. World’s Work. 
Literature, Comparative, What is? C.M.Gayley. Atlantic. 
Manufactures, American, in World’s Markets. No. Amer. 
Motor Cycle, The. Henry Norman. World’s Work. 
Mountain Observatory, Life ata. Ethel F. Hussey Atlantic. 
Navigation above the Cloulds. E.C. Rost. Harper. 

New York, Port of. George B. Fife. Harper. 

Pacific Coast, Literary Development of the. Atlantic. 
Panama Canal Question. Rail Pérez. North American. 
Plant and Animal Intelligence. N.S. Shaler. Harper. 
Pronunciation in English. T.R. Loursbury. Harper. 
Revolution, New View of the. Emil Reich. No. American, 
Roman Holiday, A. Maud Howe. Lippincott. 

** Romeo and Juliet.” Arthur Symons. Harper. 

Ruskin, Some Lettersof. North American. 

Russia and the Nations. W. M. Ivins, Jr. World’s Work. 
Sargent’s Silva. John Muir. Atlantic. 

Scholar, Voice of the. David S. Jordan. Atlantic. 

School Administration, Municipal. W. H. Burnham. Atlantic. 
School, An American. G. L. Kittredge. North American. 
Scott, Unpublished Letters by. Century. 

Servian Tragedy, The. Charles Johnston. North American. 
Trolley, Short Vacations by. A.B. Paine. World’s Work. 
Typhoid, Prevention of. J.C. Bayles. World's Work. 
Uganda, American Invasion of. J. M. Rogers. Rev. of Revs. 
Venezuela, Anglo-German Intervention in. North American. 
War Department, Civil Administration of. Scribner. 

“ Welfare Work”’ in a Great Industrial Plant. Rev. of Revs. 
Wesley, John. ©. T. Winchester. Century. 

Whaler’s Log, An Old-Time. J. R. Spears. Harper. 





List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 73 titles, includes books 
received by Tus Dia since its last issue.| 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Life and Letters of Sir George Grove, C.B., Hon. D.C.L. 
(Durham), Hon, LL.D. (Glasgow). formerly Director of 
ap = College of Music. By Charles L. ves. Illus. 

hotogravure, etc., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 484. Mac- 
—~ Co. $4. net. 
The Autobiography of Joseph Le Conte. Edited by 
illiam lam Armes. Illus., 12mo, pp. 337. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Memories of Yale Life and Men, 1845-1899. By Timo- 

fey Deteh oe , 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 500. Dodd, 


David Hume and his - on Feteeeh pad Theloey 


By James Orr, M.A. 12mo, p orld’ 
ers. z Charles ra 4 ag $1.25. 
Erasmus. By Ernest Capey. Illus., ~ ilt top, 
encut, pp. 206. BP. Dette, Sia. 


HISTORY. 

Home Life under the Stuarts, 1603-1649. By Elizabeth 
Godfrey. Illus. in photogravare, ete., large 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 312. . Dutton & Co. "$3.50 net 

Buddhist India. By T. W. Rhys Davids, LL. D. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 332. ‘Story of the Nations Series.”’ G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 





History of Franklin and Marshall College. By Joseph 


Heary Dubbs, D.D. Lllus. in photogravure, ¢ te., 
8vo, o Heakiin pp. 402. Lancaster, Pa. : “Published 
by s klin' and Marshall Alumni Association. 

= ‘ener of France. By Arthur Hassall,M.A. 24mo, 
pp. 246. ‘* Temple Primers.’’ Macmillan Go. 40 cts. net. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

English Literature: An = Record, in Four Vol- 
umes. Vol. L., From the to the Age of Henry 
VIILL., by Richard Garant, OI ‘B. Val a Fro rom Milton 
to Johnson, by Edmund Gosse. Each il lus. in p ~~ 
vure, color, ete., 4to, gilt top, uncut. Macmillan Co 
vol., $6. net. 

Correspondence of Lady Burghersh with the Duke of 
Wellington. Edited by her daughter, Lady Rose Wei- 
gall. we in i pheteeravers, ee ete., Svo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 220. tton & Co. $2.50 net 

Lake pA auninen By Rev. H. D. Rawnsl Iilus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 241. Macmillan Co. $1.15. 

Thoughts from Maeterlinck. Chosen and V arapged > 
PY S. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 283. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Espurgatoire Saint Patriz of Marie de France. With 
a Text of the Latin ure. By T. Atkinson Jenkins. 
4to, pp. 95. ‘* Decennial Publications.”” University of 
Chicago Press. $1. 25 2 net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
Essays, Second Series. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. ‘‘Cen- 
Sg edition ; iame, § gilt top, uncut, pp. 358. Hongh- 


ifflin & Co. 
e” Pie. | 


Works of Charles Dickens, ee 
vols, : Christmas Books, Child’s Ropiend. 
Barnaby Rudge. Each illus., 12mo. Bian of --t~ 
Press. Per vol., $1. 

Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet: An Autobiography. By 
Charles Kingsley ; with Introduction by Maurice 


le In 2 vols., illus. in phot vure, 12mo, gilt tops, 
— hy fT) gen 


FICTION. 

The Captain’s Toll-Gate. By Frank R. Stockton; with 
a memorial sketch by Mrs. Stockton, and a bibliography. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 359. D. ‘Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A Gentleman of the South: A Memory of the Black Belt. 
By William Garrott Brown a 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 232. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Felix. By Robert Hichens. 
Co. $1.50. 

Anne Carmel. By Gwendolen Overton. Illus., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 335. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Lions of me Le Lord: A Tale of the Old West. By 

arry Leon . Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 520. Lothrop 
Publishing Co. a 


The Twilight of the Gods, and Other Tales. By Richard 
Garnett. New and augumented edition ; with frontispiece, 
12mo, uncut, a —_ Jane Lane. 

Sinful Peck. Robertson. 
Harper & @ 4, 1.50. 

Despotism and Democracy: A Study in Washingt 
ti my Hy Politics. 12mo, pp. 311. McClure, P’ ‘lips 

Stay-at-Homes. By L. B. veliend. 12mo, pp. 344. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $1.50 

The Sacrifice of the Shannon. By W. Albert Hickman. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 323. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Ethel. By J. J. Bell. 16mo, pp.197. Harper & Brothers. $1. 

The Song of the Cardinal: A Love Sto By Gene 
— Illus., 8vo, pp. 163. Bob s-Merrill Co. 

Mr. Keegan’s Elopement. By Winston Churchill. Illus., 
18mo, uncut, mn ae ™ _— Novels by Favourite 
Authors.”” Macmillan Co. 50¢ 

Mara. By “ Pansy’ (Mrs. G. R. "Alden Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 341. oe Publishing Co. $1.50. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Norwegian Byways. By Charles W. Wood. [Illus., 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 384. Macmillan Co. $2. 
Guide to qoteemene. With maps, 16mo, pp. 235. Mac- 
1,60 net 


12mo, pp. 432, F. A, Stokes 


12mo, pp. 355. 
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Pilgrimages to Methodist Shrines. By William 
ge ot a oe gilt top, uncut, pp. 335. Jennings 


Pye. $ 
RELIGION. 
Babel and Bible: Two Lectures. By Friedrich Delitzsch ; 
ited, with Introduction, by C. H. W. Johns, M.A: 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 226. G. utnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
The Higher Realism. By Desten Kemble. 12mo, pp. 167. 
Jennings & Pye. 75 cts. net. 
The Davis Parallel Gospels: Being the Sy Synoptic 
ls and Some Portions of John. By E. D. Davis. 
Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 160. New York: Peter Eckler. $1. 
The Gentle Art of Making Happy. G. H. Morrison, 
M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 60. Fleming Hd Revell Co. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND ECONOMICS. 

Sociology: The Science of Human Society. By J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg, LL.D. In 2 vols., 8vo, gilt tops. 
Putnam’s Sons. $4.50 net. 

Physiological Aspects of the Liquor Problem: Inves- 
tigations Made by and under the Direction of W. O. 
Atwater, John S. "pilings, H. P. Bowditch, R. H. Chit- 
tenden, and W. H. Welch. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo0, 
gilt tops, uncut. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.50 net. 

ae =} yy es by pany Lang; and, cue Law, by 

tkinson. vo, uncut, pp. Longm 
Green, & Co. $3.60 net. “ 

The Finances and Administration of Providence. By 
Howard Kemble Stokes, Ph.D. ry 8vo, pp. 464, 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 

The Anglo-Saxon Century, and the * Uaiseaton of the 
English-Speaking People. By John 'assos. 
a 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 242. G. Pp Putnam’s Sons. 

25 net. 

German Ambitions as They Affect Britain and the United 
States. By “ Vigilans a | iquus.”’ 12mo, pp. 132. 
** Questions of the Des. ” @. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

The Teachings of Jesus concerning Wealth. By 
Gerald D. Heuver ; with Introduction by Herrick Johnson, 
D.D. 12mo, uncut, pp. 208. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


: A Moderu Allego 
16mo, pp. 113. Chicago: Charles 


SCIEN ~ 
The Geography of Disease, Frank G. Clemow, M.D. 
oro « eee, sang Oe 624. re Gabe Geographical Series.’’ 


New ee ee oly in Science. With a Foreword on the 
Relations of Science and . By Carl Snyder. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 361. Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

Birds in their Relations to Man: A Manual of Economic 
Ornithology for the United States and Canada. By Clar- 
ence M. Weed, D.Sc., and Ned Dearborn, D.Sc. us., 
8vo, pp. 380. J.B. Lippincott Co. $2.50 net. 


REFERENCE. 

Voltaire: Index to his Works, oa. and _ Characte 
With an Appreciation of Voltaire Oliver H. G. Leigh. 
With ae eo gees. 8vo, hf top, uncut, pp. 302. 
Chicago: E. R 

New International Encyclopesdia. Edited by Daniel 
Coit Gilman and others. Vol. X., illus. in color, etc., 4to, 

pp. 986. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
A Japanese Garland. By Florence Peltier. 
pp. 201. Lothrop Publishing Co. 75 cts. net. 
Tales from Wonderland. By Rudolph Baumbach ; trans. 
yw. Helen B. Dole; adapted for American children by 
illiam S. M. Silber. 12mo, pp. 122. New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. 30 cts. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School: An Essay 
in Religious Pedagogy. By Ernest De Witt Burton and 
Shailer Mathews. 
Chicago Press. 

History of Roman Literature. By Harold N. Fowler, 
Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 311. D. Appleton & Co. $1.40 net. 

A History of ‘Modern Europe. By Merrick Whitcomb. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 361. D. Appleton & Co. $1.10. 


By James Allman. 
| Kerr & Co. 50 cts. 


Illus., 12mo, 


12mo, uncut, pp. 207. University of 





A Text-Book of Plant Physiology. James 
. Illus., 8vo, pp. 292. Heme Holt & Co. 


Homophonic Cusegenations | i ry Wat , German, French, 
and Italian 


aite. 18mo, pp. 137. 
Chicago : C. Vv. Pie a & ag $1. 
A New Arithmetic. P. cs H. Walsh. In 3 books; 


12mo. D, C. Heath 

The Romance of the Civil War. Selected and annotated 
by Albert Bushnell Hart and Elizabeth Stevens. LIllus., 
12mo, pp. 418. ‘* Source- ers in American History. 
Macmillan Co. 60 cts. net. 

First Lessons in United States History. B w: 
Channing. Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, pp. 260. Macmillan 
Co. 60 cts. net. 

Goethe’s Egmont. Edited by Robert Waller Deering, 
Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 180. Henry Holt & Co. 60 cts, net. 
Simple French. Edited by Victor E. Franc ois, A.M., 
and Pierre F. Giroud, L. és L. 16mo, pp. 241. Henry 

Holt & Co. 60 cts. net. 

Hero Stories from American History, for Elemen 
Schools. By Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 259. Ginn & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Angee I La Mare de la Marquise. Edited by Murray 

wy Bs yey Ph.D. With portrait, 18mo, pp. 168. 


aaa inl Le Junif Polonais. Edited by 
Edward Manley. 18mo, pp. 108. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Niifiez de Arce’s El Haz de Lefia. Edited by Rudol 
Schwill. With portrait, 18mo, pp. 153. D. C. Heath & 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Edited by L. A. Sherman. With 
frontispiece, 24mo, pp. 323. Macmillan Co. 25 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Old China Book. Including Staffordshire, Wedgwood, 
tre, and Other English Pottery Porcelain. By 
Wy go Moore. Illus., 8vo, pp. 300. F. A. Stokes Co. 
net. 
The Story of a Grain of Wheat. v Pi William C. Edgar. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 195. D. Appleton $1. net. 
Representative Art of Our Time. Edited by Charles 
Holme. Parts VI. and VII., each illus. in color, ete., 
folio. John Lane. Per part, $1. net. 








To Reading and Study 

The syllabi of University Extension lecture courses can be used for 
guiding home reading and study. They contain suggestive outlines of 
lectures, lists of books, and other matter of interest. A list of syllabi, 
with subjects, names of lecturers, and prices, will be forwarded to any 

one sending a 2c. stamp. Address 
JOHN NOLEN, Secretary University Extension Society, 

111 8. 15th St., Philadelphia. 


Roycroft & Kelmscott Books 
KENNETH B. ELLIMAN, 


419 West 118th Street ° ° e New York 








CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney at Law. Law and Patents. 
614 Roanoke Building, 145 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 


Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyright; and Claims in Chicago 
and Washington. 





BOOKS 
AT 
LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS | Before buy 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7° “gst,474. Stree 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
Address MR. GRANT. 

Booxs, write for quotations. An 
and pmrer slips of 
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COOL IN COLORADO 


Why not go to Colorado this summer ? 
Pleasant Trip on the Santa Fe. 


Snow-capped mountains —trout streams — camping out. 


Ask for free copy of our profusely illustrated book, “ A Colorado Summer.” 
It tells all about the joys of a summer outing in Colorado. Cheap rates in 
effect all summer. Go via the Santa Fe and enjoy 100-mile panoramic view 
of the Rockies —- Pueblo to Denver. For full particulars, address 


Gen. Pass. Office, Atchison, Topeka &¥ Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


SANTA FE ALL THE WAY 














CALIFORNIA 








The 


G. A. R. CONVENTION 


Meets in San Francisco in August and the 


BANKERS’ NATIONAL CONVENTION 


In October. 


Special Reduced Rates via 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


The SEA CLIMATE in Summer IS IDEAL. 


Folders and Details of 


W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent Southern Pacific, 193 Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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FREDERICK BRUEGGER 


Singing 


Tone Placing. Voice Culture. 
Style. 


720.721 Fine Arts Building, 
203 Michigan Blvd. - - Chicago. 








Big Four Route 
CHICAGO 


Indianapolis _ Louisville 
CINCINNATI 


The Sour and Soutueast Scenic Line to 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


J.C. Tucker, G. N. A., 238 Clark Street, 
Cuicaco 











MINNEAPOLIS 
AND ST. PAUL 


Illinois Central Railroad 








New line from Chicago via 
Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, 
Waterloo and Albert Lea. Fine 
service and fast ‘‘ Limited” 
night train, with Stateroom 
and Open-section Sleeping Car, 
Buffet-Library Car, and Free 
Reclining Chair Car through 
without change. Dining Car 
Service. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., 
CHICAGO 








] 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, W. D. 
elson 
enc = 
stamp fe 
WM. A. DRESSER, 400 Broadway, 
Mention The Dial. Cambridge, Mass. 


STORY-WRITERS, — > =~ Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
Dosh, or fie dhllin® anchdapend enmnttion, or ehtepenthacktiasiion ¢ 
Buch work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 














ASK FOR 


CROWELL’S POETS 


BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT agexs SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. rite us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in Rapland oo. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Bmammenam. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, ete. The Lazgest and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — “a T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., 


OLD AND 
RARE BOOKS, 


Pickering & Chatto, Foreign bookbindings 
66, Haymarket, Illuminated MSS. 


*.‘Catalogues issued. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. Price 12 Cents. 




















Dealers in Rare An- 
cient and Modern 
English literature — 
History, Poetry, 
Drama, and Fiction 
Fine Old English and 




















Goins Abroad ? 


If so, take a copy of 
THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE 
Edited by BE. C. and T. L. STEDMAN. 
Concise, handy, clear and ete me map, and altogether 
the best of the kind 
Pull flexible leather, postpaid, $1.25. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue : NEW YORK CITY 











MANUSCRIPT WANTED 


Good short stories. Special articles of interest. 
Newspaper features for syndicating. 
We buy and sell Serial Rights. 
We are in position to place the manuscript of Authors, 
Writers, and Illustrators to the best possible advantage. 


Chicago Literary Press Bureau 


Suite 614 Steinway Hall 
Chicago, Ill. 














(July 1, 1908. 








JUST PUBLISHED! 
An Entirely New Edition of the 


Yellowstone National Park 


Historical and Descriptive 


By Captain H. M. CHITTENDEN, U.S.A. 


IMustrated with 32 full-page Vignetted 
Half-Tones, 1 large and 2 full-page 
Price, $1.50 


The topographical and geological features are fully described; 
its mammoth hot springs, geysers, paint pots, fossil trees and obsidian 
cliffs; its canyons, lakes, rivers, and falls; its fauna and flora, its 
value as a health resort, and the popular feat of int it as seen 
by visitors on a well ordered tour, making it a complete guide to all 
the wonders of the park. 





NOW READY. NEW EDITIONS OF 
Longley’s Manual of Phonography 
Longley’s Writing Exercises 
Longley’s American Reporter’s Guide ... . 
Longley’s Phonographic Reading and Writing . 
Longley’s Short-Hand Dictation Exercises 


The remaining books of Longley’s Phonographic Series 
will follow shortly. 


THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY 


Publishers and Importers 
14-16 East Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





To Librarians 





We carry a larger and more 
general stock of the publica- 
tions of all American publishers 
than any other house in the 
United States. 


We invite librarians and book 
committees to call and avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to select 
from our large stock. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 














The Fortunes 


of Fifi 


Molly Elliot Seawell 


AUTHOR OF 


‘* The Sprightly Romance of Marsac,"* 
“* Francezka,’’ ‘* Papa Bouchard,” 
and ‘‘ Children of Destiny,” 


Begins in the June issue of 
“The Reader” 


SPECIAL OFFER 








A Trial Subscription for Three 
Months for 25 cents 








THE READER 
10 West 23d Street, New York 



































The Traveler 


Who contemplates a trip to Colo- 
rado, Utah, California, or the North- 
west should know that 


The Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R. 


Widely known as “The Scenic Line 
of the World,” has more scenic at- 
tractions than any other route across 
the continent, traversing as it does 
the Rocky Mountain Region through 
Royal Gorge, Canon of the Grand 
River, Glenwood Springs, Marshall 
Pass, Black Canon, Castle Gate, and 
the world-famed Salt Lake City. 
Its three through daily trains are 
equipped with the latest improved 
cars of all classes. Its dining car 
service is unsurpassed. For illus- 
trated pamphlets address 


S. K. Hoopsr, G. P. & T. A., 
Denver, Colo. 











THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





